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had surely a story sufficiently interesting. I have little doubt that Irving kept steadily in view the object the great author had before him, viz. to present a page of history enriched by all the suitable accompaniments of dress and manners and customs. In this he was perfectly and triumphantly successful. We were taken into the great chambers, and tribunals ; shown the ecclesiastical pomp and state, so difficult to conceive now ; the processions passing through the streets, and presented in an exceedingly natural and unconventional fashion.1 The drama was set forth fully, with every adjunct of dress, furniture, scenes, and numbers of auxiliaries. It was, indeed, stated that over five hundred persons passed the stage door every night. And yet in the marshalling of the numbers there was an admirable freedom and no crowding.
The scenery, offering wonderful perspectives of Tudor halls and interiors, the arrangements of the courts and various meetings, were original and very striking. Yet here I would be inclined to suggest anew the objections often made to the modern system of large groupings compressed into the small area of a stage, and which, as it seems, is opposed to
1 As an instance of the manager's happy touch in a trifling matter, we might name the State trumpets constantly "blaring "and sound-                 |
ing as the King approached, and which offered nothing of the usual "super" arrangement. The men seemed to tramp along the street as though conscious of their own dignity, warning those whom it might concern to make way for their high and puissant lord.with gold,  the bodice  being  square-cut  and  adorned with  long hanging sleeves. The head-gear is of black and gold, and resplendent with brilliant jewels.    Her second costume is comparatively simple, being entirely black relieved by a rich brocade, while on her head is worn a close-fitting cap of darkest hue.     The third and  last costume  is of a rich purple,  trimmed at the  neck with fur.     One   feature of the production is that the whole of the magnificent brocades, velvets, and silks of which the costumes  are   made   have  been   specially produced by Messrs. Collinson and  Lock, and woven in English looms by English workmen.    As Plenry VIII., Mr. William Terms makes up so as to reproduce in exact detail Holbein's portrait of that monarch."
